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CHAPTER 1 
THE PRE-WAR CONDITIONS IN THE FIELD OF ORGANIZATION 


. When World | War II broke out in 1939, the Ger- 
man Armed Forces (Wehrmacht) and hence the Army 
were still in a- process of expansion. Sens this 
period of development, particular importance was at- 
tached to the problems of orgaviization. 

Prior to 1935 Germany possessed a 100, 000 man 
professional ‘army, put without modern armament, and 
‘lacking an air fonee. and reserves. A. smell navy was 

authorized by the Treaty of Versailles. 

In: 1935 new verman laws pertaining to: defense 
were enacted. The principle of conscription Was, prom 
claimed and Germany like all the other major Buropean 

powers again possessed: a military statute or code. 

Several years would elapse, however, before this. 
development showed any result; and Germany 8 military 
expansion was far ‘from being completed in 1939. | Be- 
ginning in 1935 an Air Force was in process of being 
formed concurrently with the expansion of the Arny 

and Navy. | | 


The Army hitherto had inducted 10,000 recruits 
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‘per year for a 12 years. term.of sérvice.. krter 1935 
it recruited annually nearly -an entire age class of 
the male youth, consisting of some 300,000 men. Most 
of these soldiers left the army after serving two years 
and were placed on reserve status. An age class was 
discharged to the reserve in the autumn of 1937 and 
agein in 1938. Consequently only two! cldsses of ful- 
ly tveined reservists were available for galt aat the 
iexinnine of the war. Although several other classes 
were given short periods of military training, the war 
potential of Germany's military manpower was available 


only to a small extent. In contrast to this, the. coun- 


tries adjacent to Germany each had approximately twenty 


classes of fully trained reservists at their disposal. 
The materiel situation was similar. In 1935 

there was -no armanent industry worth mentioning. - 

Even though the large industrial capacity of Germany 

constituted an excellent prerequisite for the estab-_ 

lishment of an armament industry capable of meeting 

the requirements of the Wehrmacht, the. military equip- 


ment of the Army at the beginning of the war was most- 


ly in a process of development and insufficient to 
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meet the Army's ‘requirements. 

The legal basis, as well as ‘the organizational 
framework for administration and supply, for recruit= 
ing, and for preparing nobilization ‘plans, was “to | 
some degree in existence. "However, the whole pro~ 
cess: was not yet as smooth and perfect as was de- 
sirable. In. September 1939: Germany was not from a 
military point of view in a position to wane: wen 
‘on more than one front or for a period of pier ae 
| a few weeks. It is beyond the scope of this study, 
however, to support this contention in detains The 
fact that Germany was not at the end of her eeeoureda 
after the war had been. conducted for a short period | 
can be attributed to the fact that the campaigns in- 

Poland and Norway were unexpectedly short ena were 
 condueted with negligible losses in personnel ‘and 
materiel. Ammunition expenditures were also low. 
No operations worth. mentioning took place in the. 
“West for eight months. The campaign of 1940 was 
also completed quickly and with very little loss. 
Finally, the war in Russia, which did entail heavy . 


losses, @id not start until a whole year later. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE ORGANIZATION BRANCH OF THE ARMY GENERAL STAFF 


| AND ITS. RELATION 10 SHE WEHRMACHT HIGH COMMAND 


The Organization Branch (Branch 2) of the Army 
General Staff, which was the agency of the Army High 
Command chiefly concerned with the solution of the 

' problems mentioned in Chapter 1, was directly under 
the Chief of the Army General Staff. In December. 
1938 the then Chief of the Organization Branch was 
appointed to. the newly created position of Assistant 
Chief of Staff III. The Organization Branch and the - 
newly created Technical Branch (Branch 8) were placed 
under bis direction. The position of the Organization 
‘Branch was virtually unchanged’ by this measure, and | 
when the war broke out the position of Assistant Chief 
of Staff III and Branch 8.were discontinued. It had 

been the task of Branch 8 +o examine technical de- | 

. velpments for military purposes and to keep the Chief 
of the Army General Staff informed. Branch 8 was ex- 
pected to exert some influence on certain agencies 
of the: Army High Command by submitting suggestions 


and promoting projects. 
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Within the Army General Steff the Organization 
Branch cooperated closely with the Operations Branch 
(Branch 1) so that all organizational planning would 
conform to the intentions of the top-level command. 
All branches of the Army General Staff submitting 
measures which would affect the Srepeteeirn ‘of: the 
Army or mobilization, requested the ‘initiation of 
these measures from the Organization Branch. The 
Operations: Branch raised specific questions such as 
those regarding the number of the high-level staffs 
and divisions. required in wartine, completion of _ | 
fortifications, and the schedule of mobilization. — 
_. Branch 6 (Supply) brought up matters concerning the 
amount and organization of supply facilities and 
supply” troops as a result of the operavioart con- 
cepts. communicated to it by the Operations Branch. 
Branch 5 (Transportation) was concerned similarly 
with the transportation agencies ‘and railway _oper- 
ating troops. Whenever aucations of principle arose 
or whenever the different ‘concepts did not conform, 
a decision was sought from the Chief of the Army 
General Staff. | 


In principle, the Organization Branch was the ser- 
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vant of the top-level comaand and fulfilled the 
latter's desires as far a8 was possible. Conse-~ 
quently, the Operations Branch guided organizational 
. procedures along such Lines so as: to’ provide the 
command with an jnstrument organized as definitely 

as possible and yet flexible enough to adapt itself 
to changing requirements. — The activities of the 
Organization Branch served mainly to accomplish: PEte 
purpose. It was the duty of the Branch | to prevent 
the command from being hampered by any inflexibility 
| in the organization of the Army. A further responsi- 
bility of the Branch was to insure that the agencies 
of the Army High Command, in spite of their large 
number and the wide ramification of their activities, 
adjust themselves properly within the framework of 
the Army and that individual components .did not- play 


an excessive role at the cost of others and pre- 


judice the over-all effectiveness of the whole systen. 


On the other hand, the Branch was to foster new de-_ 


velopnents by submitting. suggestions to the higher 


command. The Organization — Branch was the only close, 


- continuous contact between the Chief of the General 


Staff ‘and the numerous other agencies of the Army 
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High Command. Tt was to Limit the number of its 
personnel as far as” possible, but, nonetheless keep 
itself thoroughly posted on the practicability of 
all the, desires of” the Aray High Command without. 
“getting lost in the maze of ‘details: which - each organt- 
zational enenes: involved. 
| 7 Outside: the Army: General ‘steft, Y} was essential 
that the Organization Branch maintain close eontact | 
with the General Army office. 

The Aray. General Staff was: to: atydy in peace-. 
‘ens the problems ‘of. commending. the. Army during. a 
wars and to plan the operations, which ‘the Army woula 
_gonduot.. ‘Consequently, the Army General Stat. pre- 
sented its requirements to the: ‘other offices of the 
Army High Command with tespect to the following 
points: . 

ae training of: troopss, command and organization 
of divisions and larger units; supply, +0 include 
the means of transportation, weapons, equipient, ~ 
and ammunition. | . 

be Development. of. the ‘most essential equipment 


and weapons. 


_The Army General Staff issued through the organi- , 
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gation Branch the orders for the mobilization of . 
the Army, and through the Operations, Transportation, 
and Supply Branches orders for the concentration ‘of 
_ the Army on the porders. The Steff issued through 
the Operations Branch ‘the orders for ‘the conduct 
of operations. . —— 
The General Army Office, after studying the’ 
effects of the “requirements of the Army General Staff, 
fulfilled them. to the extent of. the available fi- 
nances ; men, and materiel. In case the requirements 
of the. Army General Staff ‘in the opinion of the — 
General Army Office were impracticable and an agree- 
ment could not be reached, the Commander in Chief 
of the Army was requested to, decide the issue. The 
Commandér in Chief of the Army wes currently kept: 
informed on all essential problems.’ The General Army 
Office, supported by its subordinate inspectorates 
and other agencies, prepared the modifications and 
issued the directives to the corps staffs. The Ge- 
neral Army Office coordinated arnanent requirements 
with the Army Ordnance Office; officer requiréments 
with the Army Personnel Office; and administrative 
matters with the Army Administration Office. 
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| he Organization Branch of the Army General 
aie Start secured the data for its studies when neces-~ - 
sary from the Army. Personnel Office, ‘the Army Ad- 
. “ministration Office, the Army Ordnance Office, and 
the ‘inspectorates. of the General Army Office. 
. The Organization Branch represented the Army | 
High Command iyi its relations with the Wehrmacht " 
High Command in matters such as the top-level organi-~ 
zational wteuotune in wartime y areas of ‘authority, 
drafting Legislation which — also concerned Wehrnacht 
affairs, principles of mobilization, the use of non- 
military agencies in mobilization such as the custom 
guards. | | 
After the war began the position of the Organi- 
zation Branch changed with the constant alteration | 
of the position of the Army General Staff vis-a-vis 
the Wehrmacht High Command». Consequently, the ac~--- 


complishment of the ‘organizational tasks was handled 


se through different channels -that will be described 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE PRE-WAR ORGANIZATIONAL TASKS 


I. THE TASKS AND ORGANIZATION OF ‘THE ORGANIZATION | 
: BRANCH OF THE ARMY GENERAL STAFF. | 
-In 1935 the defense system of the 100,000 man - 
professional Army was. abandoned and the formation 
of a new Army based upon conscription was initi- 
or ‘This: was SO big a task that the main: ‘efforts 
of the Branch hadto be devoted to it. : | 

| ‘In organizing such an Army these main functions 
naa to be performed: - . — 

_ ie Enactment of laws for the execution of uni- 
versal. conaeription, including provisions for re-— 
gistration, medical examination, .term of service, and. 
supply. | 

aBiew Establishment of an- organization ionwegtsiers 
ing Penaeus subject to conscription, for examining va 
their fitness, for classifying and drafting then. For 


_ these purposes the Armed “Forces Replacement, Organi- 


zation was established which operated agencies through-- 


out the Heich down to include the urban and rural dis- 


trict level. 
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3. Enlargement of the Army from 100,000 men 
serving a twelve-year enlistment to 700,000 men 
serving a term of generally two years. All this 
naturally resulted in an expansion and change of 
the command structure, housing, training facilities, 
and administration. 

4. Grestion of new branches of the service 
which had been lacking so far and of new types of 
arms and equipment hitherto forbidden. For example, 


provision had to. be made for the arms and equipment 
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for the newly formed armored troops, heavy artillery, 


ve 


railway engineer troops, signal troops, and chemical 
troops. The Luftwaffe should also be mentioned here; 
it had been developed from the Army but later became 
an independent branch of the Wehrmacht. 

5. Construction and organization of the forti~ 
fication system which had hardly existed up to 1929. 


6. Securing equipment, armament, and ammunition. 


An armament industry worth mentioning did not exist. 
7. The accomplishment of these tasks neccesi- 


tated an adequate expansion of the Army High Command 
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and the establishment and coordination of new agencies. 


The numerical. expansion was based upon the 100,000 


ee 
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man Army containing only 4000 officers. 

In view of the wide variety of these: basis the | 
other enormous problem of preparing the organization ° 
for the wartime army was for the time being relegated 
to the background. ‘Broadly speaking this task con— 
sisted of: | 

-l. Greating the legal basis for national 
defense in wartime, which included legislation for 
drafting reserves, for requisitioning personal and 
material services as well as material goods such as 
horses, motor wendoiess equipment and quarters,for 
establishing security measures, and for solving 
budgetary and financial problems. | 

2. Giving military training to all persons 
eligible for service in order to provide a sufficient . 
number of reservists for seamen expansion. 

Be Registering and classifying the re- 
servists and preparing their orders for woportine 
to active duty. Similar measures for horses, transpor- 
tation facilities, and equipment which would be re- 
‘quired by the Army in wartime was carried on. For 
accomplishing these tasks, it was possible later to 


utilize the Armed Forces Replacement’ Organization 
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which, for the time veing, however, was fully 60= 
cupied with accomplishing other tasks. | | 

4. Organizing the ‘Army when it. had been 
prought up to wartime strength by inducting reservists. 
‘This, included the organization of commands and of 
troop units and expanding both to war strength. 

| 56 Preparing the wartime Spandpontation 

system by making use of the national railway system 
for shipment of troops during mobilization, for con= 
‘centration on the frontiers, and for the transfer ‘of 
units ane: ‘operations. For these purposes, -transpor’s 
control agencies were established to coordinate the 
Army requirements with the national railway systen. 
Additional agencies were planned in case of mobili-: 
zation. - | . 
Ge Obtaining wire communications ‘by re- 
quisi tioning the telephone system of the Reichspost 
‘in case of war. wor this. purpose it was necessary — 
+0 complete the civilian wire network and to establish 
military signal agencies ‘to work with the Reichspost. 

Ts Securing the necessary supplies of arms, 
equipment, ammunition, ‘special vehicles, clothing, . 


money, rations, and fuel for the initial issue to new- 
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a ly activated units. For the time being, adequate 
supplies could not be cat aside, pines the entire 
industrial output was required to equip the peace- 
time Army which was still in the process of expansion. x 
An adequate supply organization had to be established 
to ese proper distribution and speedy delivery. to 
“the troops in case of mobilization. This orgenization 
included, for example, ordnance administration agencies 
: and ordnance .centers for arms, equipment, and vehicles; 


Wehricreis | 


‘administration offices; garrison adminis~ 
tration offices; and supply offices for rations, 
clothing, and billets. 

8. Securing a reserve of supplies neces- 
sary for meeting ‘the daily requirements of. the troops 
in the field until war production reached a level 

high. enough to cover these needs; providing for the 

storage and administration of these supplies. 
| 9. Determining the requirements for and 
‘planing a reorganization of the Army High Command 


adequate for its wartime responsibilities... 


1 Basic military area of Germany in some respects 


similar to the pre-war corps areas in the U.S.A. 
(Trenslator's note). 
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When these two ‘main tasks are compared. and - 
enalyzed, i.e. the formation and orgenizetion of 

a peacetime Army, and the formation and organization 
‘of a wartime reed the impossibility of finding 4 
perfect solution for both simultaneously can be 
realized. Evaluation revealed that these tasks 
overlapped. each other and consequently their ac- 
complishment provoked reciprocal reaction. Since 
the problems were to be handled by @ single agency 
they were assigned +o the Organization Branch. 

After 1935, the emphasis was initielly on form- 
‘ing and orgénizing the peacetime Army. It was not 
possible to shift the emphasis to the wartime Army 
until the development of the peacetime Army had 
generally reached its target level. Then the eventual 
and more important task of organizing the wartime 
Army was undertaken. 

The Seaoaited mobilization measures, intended 
for the’ preparation of the wartime Army, existed 
only on paper. These measures were not actually 
undertaken in peacetime but were carried out ac- 


‘cording to plans when war beoks out. Mobilization 


is the conversion, systematically prepared in peace- 
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time and initiated upon the outbreak of war, of the 
peacetime Army into the wartime Army including the 
initial measures taken to safeguard the frontiers. 
Immediately after mobilization was ordered in 
1939, the concentration of those elements of the Field 
Army; which first completed the process of mobili- 
zation, commenced along the borders.” In the attached 
chart the organization of the Organization Branch is 
represented as it existed shortly before the war. In 
accordance with its two main tasks, the Branch was di- 


vided into two section. Shortly before the war, the 


strength of Section II was somewhat reduced since the 
expansion of the peacetime Army was nearly completed. 
Section III was increased since the process of organ- 
izing the wartime Army was still in full swing and the 


wig principles applied in preparing mobilization were still 


AILERON 


subject to constant fluctuations in accordance with the 


sporadic development of the political situation. Sub- " 


section RV was of minor importance, because the tasks 


of the Reich Defense Board were increasingly taken care 
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y The Operations Branch together with the Transportation 
Branch, the Supply Branch, and other agencies was S 
responsible for the concentration. | 
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-of by the Wehrmacht High Command. 


II. ORGANIZATION OF THE "TOP-LEVEL COMMAND. 

The solution to all organizational problems of 
the Army was to @ large extent depended on the organ- 
ization of. the Army and the Wehrmacht top-level com- — 
mends and on the authority which the latter possessed. 
fe organization of the top-level command of the 100,000 
man Army (Reichswehr) was no longer adequate in ‘every 
respect for that of the new Wehrmacht. The older structure 
constituted a basis for the development of the new com- 
mand peasine and exerted some influence upon the lat- 
ter. The solution to the problem of organizing. a high 
command was influenced to a more or less large extent 
by such factors as: 

1. The niature of the political regime. With the 
end of the parliamentary state and the assumption of 
power by a single political party. which was totalitarian 
in its ideology, the Wehrmacht, accustomed to enjoying 
a position independent of party ideologies, was eventu- 
‘ally certain to be found ‘in CEpoeeet Ou to the new regime. 

2. Increased importance must be attached to this 


circumstance when.the head of the state assumed direct _ 


command of the Wehrmacht, after the Minister of War and 
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Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht, Generalfeldmar~ 
schall von Blomberg, ‘resigned early in 1938. 

3. The organization of the Luftwaffe as an ‘in-_ 
dependent branch: of the Wehrmacht. This situation was 
made even more difficult by the personality of the new : 
Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe, Hermann Goering, 
whose position within the political regime excluded 
his integration into the military system. For political 
reasons Goering took the antiaircraft artillery from 

the Army and transferred it to the Luftwaffe. 

4. The ideologies of the new regime were partial- 
ly opposed to traditional concepts in Germany. The 
"Leadership Principle", which was destined to dominate 
the new governmental machine and which the Nazis claimed 
was adopted from the military sphere, actually consti- 
tuted a distortion of the military concept of leader-. 
ship. The impossibility of transferring a military 
syaétem to a political administration was dieregerded. 
The’ "Leadership Principle", as it was applied by the 
new regime outside the Wehrmacht, delegated to high- 
ranking officials a command authority which was held 
only lightly in check by laws that were interpreted 


very loosely or by orders issued from a superior level, 
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The legal procedures which were designed for. the prot 


tection of subordinates were extensively restricted. 


~ An intensive ‘propaganda: veiled this development. Thus 
the opportuni ty for a healthy interplay and counter—— 


_ balance of. forces was increasingly restricted until all 


‘vitality was completely killed. As the old legal system 


‘began to: collapse, this unhealthy circumstance was re- 


“yealed in special Nazi tribunals which were not compar- 


able to lawful courts, in axbitiery executions, and 


in the release of the superiors from their obligations 


+¢o.act in an exemplary manner. Under such conditions 


. a disintegration of the leading class was bound to 


take place. | 
Within the old German Army a vitalizing tension’ 

was ‘traditionally fostered by? | 

‘1. . The independence of: the various: military 
agencies within an adenuave Boone, of responsibility. ; 

2. The use of a mission directive, leaving | 
freedom in the method of accomplishing the tasks. 

3, The obligation to Gonkrestst a superior 
whenever questions of conscience were involved. 

4. The protection insured a subordinate by 


law and by adequate arrangements for ‘submitting grievances. 
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. Sex The right balance between centralization 
and decentralization. A correct solution to this last 
principle was an organizational task} organizing the: 
‘top-level command. ‘During . the +ime: under review this 
task. included the establishment of the. proper relation- 
ships between the staff of Wehrmacht High Command . and 
the high commands: of the Army, Navy, ‘and Air Force. 

Also ineluded in the task was the establishment 


of the proper relationships between the Army General 


Staff and. ‘General Army Office ‘on one hand and in the in- 


spectorates of the different arms on the other. Both 
. were directly subordinate to the Commander in chief of 
the Army whose responsibility it. was to establish the 
proper palance between them. Within. any office and ° 
any branch a. correct balance between centralization 
and decentralization was maintained by officials who 
were ‘there for that purpose. 
The main problem involved in organizing the new — 
“Wehrmacht, was to establish the relationship of the 
Wehrmacht: High Command to its branches. ‘The new 
Wehrmacht was to have its High Command which was to 
be at the disposal of the Fuehrer and Supreme Conm- 


mander of the Wehrmacht as a military advisory staff 
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and. which was. to exert a coordinating influence upon 
the branckes of the Wehrmacht. ‘The branches of the 
Wehrmacht were intended $0 be independent bodies. 

Their comnanders +n chief were to be directly sub- . 
ordinate ‘to. the Fuehrer. It shall be left undecided 

| here, whether this solution was in principle the: | 
correct one. In any ‘case the major problems encountered 
in reorganizing the Wehrmacht led towards this solution. 


‘The Army. claimed a predominant. role ‘with respect : ‘to the 


other branches of the Wehrmacht, and,” when the geographic 


position of Germany is taken into account, this claim 
was rather justifiable. Even aside from. this’ the’ Army 
| would have assumed a predominant: position had the 
powers: of the, individual pranches of the Wehrmacht been 
considerably restricted and a real unification taken 
place within the Wehrmacht. In this latter case the 
positions of the commanders. in chief of the individual 
branches would have been ‘abolished. ALL branches of 
the Wehrmacht, however, strictly opposed eee &@ so-- 
lution for reasons of self-interest; and for the Luft- 
waffe with Goering at its head ‘such a solution would 
have been inconceivable. Another reason “for ‘opposing 


: such: a solution was the. anxiety on the part of top- 
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level. Army $5 Ausee? that such a fusion would. have ex~ 
posed the Army to” the new political regime and its 
ideologies which were ‘in diametrical opposition to. 
the traditional concepts of the Arny. They desired . 
a to keep the “Army in its former position of aloofness 
from politics. The Commander in Chief of the Army 
wanted to keep ‘the Army remote from. the regime of 
dictatorship. This was: an. insoluble problem which 
was either bound to lead to a conflict with that 
. dictatorship or -to a conversion of the Army into an - 
oF instrument of: the: regime | without: a free will of ite 
| OWN» . 

“this divergence of: interest produced an inadequate 
organizational. strueture of. top-level command and in~ 
cessant controversies ‘over it. Its final culmination - 

' was the abortive revolt. of: the "generals" on 20 July 
“19443 which, aside from other motives, was the last - 
opposition of the Army High Command to the muneerous 
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(grip of dictatorship. No: longer a professional arny, 
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the Army was unable to maintain its isolated position. 


{eT 


It haa become 2 pert of the popular. organism inter-- 
‘spersed with the new ideology, following the political - 


enorme 


3’ me attempted assassination of Hitler (Editor). 
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complexions ‘of the millions of its membe ne» For. a0ee 
reason the Army soon became aasbie ‘to risk an open 
conflict with the regime. Increasingly the Army High 
Command had to adjust ‘itself to the development of the 
political state. The latter continued. to restrict 
the scope of responsibility of the Army High Command 
‘and threatened to sap its vitality entirely until the 
Army finally subjected itself to the new Jdeologies. 
For questions concerning the dévelopment of the top= 
level. organizational structure the reader is referred 
to the "graphic Representation of the Top-Level Com- 
‘mand of the German Army. likes 1938 to .the End of the 


War With Bxplanationat.* 


III. “ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 

‘Prior to 1933 the organization of . the Army had 
been aetermined by the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Versailles. © The territory of the Reich, - as far as. 


it was not douse eer aeecyetee divided into seven 
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Wehrkreise. Within each. Wehrkreis an Army” division 
was stationed. The ‘division commander was at the 


same time commander of ‘the Wehrkreis. His staff was 


: Ore of the Army High Command. Foreign - 
. Wriitary Studies Branc istorical Division 


European Command. OKH Project #7, MS # P-O4la. 
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simultaneously Wehrkreis staff. ‘Three cavalry di- 
‘visions were maintained among the seven Wehrkreise. 


Two group “commands” were interposed at a level between 


'. the Reich Ministry of. Defense and. ‘the divisions to take 


- gare of training problems. For all matters of. edminis- 


tration, | such as food, quarters, and finances and for 
all matters of supply such as arms, equipment, .ammu- 
nition, clothing, the command channels led frori the | 
Reich Ministry of Defense through the Wehrkreis com~ 
mands. The recruiting of replacements, which was left 


to the units since the yearly requirements amounting 


‘to only: some 10, 000 recruits, did not involve any aif 


ficulties. There was no registration. of fit persons - 


for military service. 


- After (19535 the aad ag was greatly expanded. 


The number of the Wehrkreise was increased. ‘to thir- 
‘teen, exclusive of Austria.’ A Wehrkreis command. now » 
“became a corps headquarters with from two to four in- . 
fantry divisions. The cavalry and armored divisions : 
as before were distributed throughout. the Reich and 
were for training purposes placed under the commend 

of special corps headquarters. The number of group. | 
commands, now army group commands , was likewise in-- 


creased. In consequence of the introduction of uni- 


. D Similar to an army. group command (Translator). 
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veneer: service ‘che fehrkreis commands were assigned 
additional missions. For this reason an Armed Forces 
Recruiting and Replacement Organization was formed 


and attached to each Wehrkreis. This orgenization. ac- 


Eee 


complished such missions as the physical examination, 
classification, and drafting of persons registered | 

for military service. by the police and, after. they 
had served their term of active duty, keeping them 
‘registered in.the évent of war with the police. The 
Axmed Forces Recruiting and Replacement Organization 
was also used in preparing Zor mobilization (see Chapter: 

| “Mobilizetion") and to a limited extent for training - 

' reserve ose scares Two to six recruiting area in- | 
spectorates, were attached to each Wehrkreis command, . 

: as determined by the size of the population and py the 
size of the goal poivce oresnizations The recruit— 
ing, areas were divided: into recruiting districts 
under whose’ headquarters the draft boards, the lowest 
agencies, operated. Within the Army High Command all 
questions concerning the ‘Armed Forces Recruiting and 


Replacement Administration fell within ‘the. sphere of 
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the Replacement and Army Matters Group of the General _ 
' Army Office. Navy and Luftwaffe staffs were attached 


to the agencies of the Wehrkreis commands inorder to 
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- Look after their special interests. 
The 100,000 man Army with its 4000 officers did 


not provide an adequate basis for the expansion of the — 


‘new Army. To meet the” necessary officer requirements 
the following expedients were used: 


1. The period of training required to win 


a commission was shortened. - 


Or he areca cat eect eee mes ’ . eae stereo MRE - 


2. Numerous noncommissioned officers were. 
‘ awarded commissions. 

3. Police officers were “Seensterred: to the 
Army. 

— 4e Officers “who had. been discharged in 1918 
were provelit pack into. service. . 

5. The new term ‘Nofficer on the ‘supplement~ 
ary List" was established. ‘Officers on: ‘the supplement- 
ary list were particularly re~inducted officers “who, 
as a result of their age and state of health, were no 
Longer fit for duty with line units or who were eli- 
gible for such re-induction only because of. their 
special knowledge and qualifications. Positions for 

. the assignment of officers. on the supplementary list 
were established within the Army ‘High Command and with- 
in high-level, staffs and were also assigned to ‘positions 


Po 
within the, Armed Forces Recruiting and Replacement 
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Organization, the frontier guard Sorantnation 
(Grenzwacht), and the Landwehr .® (See next chapter.) 

The Army normally would have required many years 
to obtain the trained reserves necessary for war, be= 
cause after 1935 only one age class was drafted yearly 
for military service. To overcome the lack of re- 
serves, in 19357 trained reserves were discharged -for 
the first time, special organizational measures had 
to be taken for a period of several years. For this 
purpose replacement units were formed, consisting of 
replacement battalions and replacement batteries. 
These units contained persons eligible for military 
service but not subject to the two-year term of service; 
they were given basic military training for a period, 
of three months. Prior to the war this made it possible 


to provide some 700,000 short-term trained reservists 


(Class II Reservists) and 500,000 reservists (Class I 


Reservists) fully trained by regular units. 

In spite of this fact, however, approximately 
3,250,000 men of those eligible for military service 
within the age groups from twenty to fourty years 
remained untrained up to the outbreak of war. Since 


the Army was ill prepared for war during the expansion 
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Reserves. Age groups 35 - 45 years (franslator). 
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period, other expedients, had to be found for strengthen— 
ing the national defense. A frontier guard was formed 
from members of the border population who had received 
military training and were fit for service. The fron— 
tier guard served on porder duty and manned such forti- 
fications as eetntea: 

The preparatory measures for this organization 
were taken initially for the eastern border and later. 
for the south and west. <A group of chief instructors, 
organized and placed under the command of Army agencies, 
were placed in charge of organizing and training the. 
frontier guards. The training was carried out in the 
form of weekend exercises and short-term training 
courses. ‘Upon. ‘the outbreak of war the frontier. guard 
constituted a security ecrgen only which had, for in- 
stance, no artillery whatever. Arrangenents for the 
formation of Landwehr divisions were made throughout 
the Reich. In the first place, the veterans of World 


War I were allocated to serve with these divisions in 


order to fill the ‘gap caused by the untrained age classes. 


‘Since the regular Army: une te could not be charged in 
peacetime with the training of these. divisions in ad- 
dition to their other missions, a Landwehr commander 


was appointed for each Landwehr division and several 


dundecienienadntieieticthineshs 
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chief instructors were assigned to him. This organi- 
zation prepared for the organization of the Landwehr 
divisions’ ineluding its training which took place 

in the. form of exercises for reservists and short-term. 


training courses. 


IV.. MOBILIZATION. 

| As was explained earlier mobilization was the 
conversion of. a peacetime Army into a wartime Army 

: which was systematically prepared in peeeeuens and 
started at: ‘the peewee of war. Certain measures 
for ‘the purpose of border. ‘protection were also taken 
in connection with mobilization. The basic principle 
_ of all mobilization arrangements was to reduce to a. 
‘minimun the time required for mobilization, since 
during ‘this period. the Army would not be fully oper- 
ational. “In view of the limited space in Europe, this 
state of weakness was, in the era of motor vehicle and 
airplane, especially dangerous. All nations on the 
continent had to take this. circumstance into consider- 
ation and, consequently, they refined their ‘systems 

of mobilizing to ued an extent that, at the beginning 
of mobilization, a complex schedule was set in motion. 


| The periods of time required for mobilization were. dif- 


‘Z _In the Spring 1939 the Landwehr divisions were re- 
named Infantry Divisions of the Third Wave. 
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ferent for the various units. While some elements 
were required to. be ready for marching within a few 
hours, other units were allowed from two to eight 
or even more days for this purpose. 

In carrying out a mobilization, the men, horses, 
motor vehicles, equipment, arms and ammunition were 
concentrated at mobilization points. This required 
the. formation of numerous railway inanaports or ship- 
ments that also had to be arranged for in peacetime. 
Many thousands of such transports were moved during 
mobilization. Simultaneously there began the trans- 
portation of those troops who had terminated the pro- 

cess of mobilizing and were ready for marching. This 
movement no longer pertained to mobilization but was 
a part of the concentration for action, whose time 


schedule was closely integrated with that of mobilization. 


The corps headquarters received orders from the Army 
High Command indicating which elements of the wartime 


army were to be established within their respective 
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Wehrkreise in case of mobilization. In order to cal- 


culate this allotment on a practical and time-saving 
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basis the Army High Command took into consideration 
the circumstances existing in the various Wehrkreise, 
such as the regular army units already stationed 


there, the condition of the Wehrkreise in regard to 
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population, stocks of horses available. traffic 
conditions, motor vehicles available, and the aMKey 
of trained reservists. It was the responsibility of 
each corps headquarters to distribute the mobilization 
units allocated to it within the area under its com- 
mand on the basis of these conditions. The corps head- 
quarters were responsible to the Army High Command 
for the performance of mobilization. | 
fhese fundamental provisions were laid.down in a 
secret regulation, the Mobilization Plan (Army)®, 
compiled by the staff of General Army Office of the 
Army High Command. This regulation, included. the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. Definitions and responsibilities. 

26. Issuance of orders for mobilization. 

3. Principles and methods for drafting 
personnel. | | 

4. Methods to be used in requisitioning 
horses, motor vehicles, and other equipment to be 


drawn from the national economy. Arrangements for 
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the issue of supplies trom the Army administration 


stocks. 


The Luftwaffe and the Navy issued mobilization 
plans very similar to that of the Army. 
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5. Principles for the maintainance of 
the mobilization schedule in peacetime. 

The mobilization plan was supplemented yearly 
by new directives issued by the Army High Command. 
which were based upon the contemplated changes in 
such things as revised plans for the size of the 
wartime army. These directives, which were highly 
classified, were issued annually by the Army High 
Command as "Special Supplement to the Mobilization 
Plan (Army)®" in accordance with the following pat- 


terns be: 
Special et gS po 
Supplement: Contents: Issued by: pe 
jabs : : 
1 Size and organization of the General Army . 
wartime Army by ‘the Wehrkreise Office Be 
Bers Size and organization of the Organization : 
wartime Army Branch : 
% , ieee . s 
b Wartime organizational struc- Organization es 
ture of top-level Army command Branch i 
4 Establishment of organization Organization 
deadlines for all troops Branch i 
5 Advance measures _ Organization. ,. 
ee ee Saas Branch : 
6 Directives for expediting the General Army | 


_ process of preparation for Office 
marching = 2. 


en 
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Continued 


Special | 
Supplement: Contents: Issued bys . 
. —_—_——————— i 
7 Formation of construction Organization 
ig troops from the Reich Labor — Branch i 
Service _ ; 
8 Establishment of tables of General Army oe 
wartime organization and Office . . 
- equipment: no . 
9 Directives for the use of the General’ Army 1 
Reich telephone system in case Office/ Inspecto- 
of mobilization rate 7 
10 Administrative stipulations Army Adminis- 
(rations, finances, indemni- tration Office 


ties, etc.) 
The special supplements contained the following: 
Special Supplements 1_and 2: Total size of the 
wartime Army with ite various unit staffs, the tables 
of organizations and equipment for all types of di- 
- yisions and all non-divisional troops such as GHQ troops, 
army headquarters troops, corps troops and other troops 


of all types down to company level or the equivalant 
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within the various arms; the Replacement Army with all : : 
its elements such as Beereey replacement units, in- | 
. struction and experimental units, schools, and guard 
troops. 


i 

; | 
Special supplement 3: The wartime organization of | 

the Army High Command which deviated considerably from | 
t 
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the peacetime organization, established the scope of 
responsibility of the high-level commanders. | 

| Special supplement 4: Mobilization deadlines 
“were determined by immediate circumstances. The 
mobilization of units which existed in peacetime 
naturally did not require as much time as those which 
had to be activated at the beginning of a war. Com~ 
mand requirements had to be considered in light of 
concentration objectives and transportation facilities. 

Special supplement 5:. Single or collective 
measures that could be ordered in advance and in- 
dependently of actual mobilization. In order. to in- 
sure a smooth process of mobilization and concen- 
tration,these were measures taken in times of politi-~ 
cal tension, such as security measures at the borders, 
and measures for preparing but not for expediting 
mobilization. 

Hundreds of measures could be ordered singly or 
collectively and were graduated according to their 
extent and perceptibility. They were graded, for 
instance, from intensified border control, through 
the ‘closing of border crossing points, up to the 
mobilization the frontier guards (naturally according 
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to the individual situation on the national borders 
of the neighbor states.) They ranged in importance 
from a check of all arrangements for mobilization, 
through a cessation of all field exercises and the 
return of troops to their barracks, up to dispatching 


advance parties of high-level staffs, preparing the 


pees APO ALE RAPES OE DENTE RRO SO A A 


Reich telephone system as command net for war, and 
“expediting readiness for the march. 

‘Special supplement 6: Provided directives for 
troops to be dispatched on frontier protective mis- 


sions before mobilization was terminated, including 


i 
ee 
e 
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orders which designated the elements to remain be- 
hind. After mobilization was terminated and con= 
centration began, these elements followed as rear 
echelons the units that had marched to the front. 

Special supplement _ 7: Provided for the use 
of the Reich Labor Service. Numerous construction 
units (in 1939: 427,000 men) were organized from 
the Reich Labor Service for working on border forti- 
fications. : 

Special supplement 8: The tables of wartime 
organization and equipment specified the personnel 


strength, arms and equipment for each unit of company 


size. 
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Special supplement 2: Contained directives for 
the methods of taking over certain wire communications 
and their operation by signal troops. 

In addition: to the special supplements, an "An— 
nual Mobilization Directive" was issued each year by 
the Army High Command which contained everything not 
included in the. special supplements. These directives 
particularly covered personnel problems, such as the 
composition of the various age classes and the employ- 


ment of the recruits of units which had not yet received 


adequate training. The nobilization year was original- 


ly calculated from autumn to autumn, but as of 1939 
from spring to spring due to various organizational 
considerations. In the mobilization order a differ- 
entiation was made between what was publicly announced 
and that which was note: Appropriate legislation was 
enacted to accomplish this purpose. Eventually, ae 
system of mobilization provided for the possibility 

of having mobilization ordered for specific Wehrkreise 
only, or of having mobilization put only partially into 
effect. 

As directed by Hitler, the mobilization order was, 

upon the order of the Commander in Chief of the Army, 


communicated in telegraphic style to the various corps 


headquarters by the Organization Branch of the Army 
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General staff. — 


_@he corps headquarters were responsible for pas- 


sing the order to all the ‘agencies of their Wehrkreise 


as well as for the regular, pertommans? of ‘mobilizetion. 


Carrying out mobilization’ was ‘the duty of the 
units; the agencies of the. Recruiting and Replacement 
Administration, and the. ordnance’ offices and the ad= - 
ministrative agencies such as garrison administration 
ofttoes and the ration supply offices. 

AU mobilization schedule was established for each 


unit of the wartime Army. down to company ‘level either 


by a unit of the peacetime Army or by an. agency of the 


Armed Forces Recruiting. ana ‘Replacenent Administration. 
The units of the peacetime ‘Army kept a time schedule 
for their own mobilization and for those units that - 


- were to be activated from its elements, the so-called 


cadres detached from the peacetime units. The agencies 


of the Armed Forces Recruiting and Replacement Ad~ 


ministration kept the mobilization time schedules for 


the rest of the units. Each mobilization time “schedule 
determined in detail how mobilization was to be im-_ 
plented. In the case of an infantry company it yheade 


accurately established which personnel this unit was 
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. to receive, from whom, at what time, and through 
what channels. The same was specified in detail 
with respect to horses, vehicles, arms, and equipment. 
The mobilization schedule included the exact time, 
date and hour, at which these measures were to be taken 
as well as the channels to be used and the means to be 
used. Consequently, after all measures had been car- 
eied out the new unit had its required personnel strength, 
was fully armed, equipped, supplied, and ready to march 
at the established mobilization deadline. | . 

All materiel in short supply, such as arms, am- 
munition, special types of vehicles, and army equip- 
ment,was either issued from supply stocks or was 
drawn from the national economy as was the case with 
horses, vehicles, motor vehicles, and equipment purchased 
‘in the open market. | 

The supplies obtained from the national economy. 
were registered beforehand by commission of the Armed 
Forces Recruiting and Replacement -Administration in 
cooperation with civilian authorities. The owners were 
informed of their obligation to deliver the horses or 
‘other items in case of mobilization. The reservists, 
too, were informed in peacetime when and where they 


would report for induction into the armed forces. 
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It was mentioned previously that for the purposes 
of mobilization thousands of shipments of horses, re- 
servists, and materiel were arranged in detail and 
entered on the schedule. Similar measures were pre- 
pared to expedite the delivery of induction orders 

and orders relative to the special operation of wire. 
communications and railway systems, to the Reichs- 
pank for financing the armed forces to the Reich 
custom guards,.and many other military and civilian 
authorities. / 

In case of mobilization, the peacetime Army of 

730,000 men could increase to a wartime Army of 


3,750,000 men in the course of a few days. 


V. WARTIME ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY AT THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE WAR. | 
Planning the size and organization of a wartime 
Army constituted a particularly difficult problem as 
long as the pre-war Army was still in process of ex- 
panding and the number of trained reservists as well 
as the amount of all kinds of materiel available was 
rather limited. However, the efforts taken for solving 
this problem at the outbreak of war in 1939 will be 
presented. | . 


In 1939 the expansion of the peacetime hays was 
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almost complete as far as organization was concerned. 
But the formation of armored troops, heavy artillery, 
engineer and signal units for use by high-level head— 
quarters was still not accomplished. The preceding 
rapid expansion had, as a matter of course, resulted 
in a.lowering of the quality of officers, noncon- 
missioned officers and other ranks so far as train- 
ing was concerned. Great efforts were made to over- 
come this deficiency. 

Preparing for mobilization also revealed, as far 
as matters of organization were concerned, some defi- 
ciencies the correction of which was worked on with 


utmost energy. The deficiencies resulted from the 


fact -that the units were concerned with training and 
their internal integration to such an extent that 

they were unable to devote as much energy to the pre— 
paratory measures for mobilization as was prescribed | 
by the schedule. The conditions in the Armed Forces 
Recruiting and Replacement Administration were similar. 
This organization was struggling to get its organi- 
zational structure in shape and was so overstrained 

by conducting medical examinations and carrying out 
inductions. that not much time was left for the exten- 


sive mobilization duties such as registration, filing, 
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and working on schedules. The conditions existing 
within the ordnance, administration, railway trans-— 
port, and other agencies were similar. 

Furthermore, the entire mobilization system was 
repeatedly subjected to essential modifications as 
a result of experiences and new conditions encountered 
as a result of the annexation of Austria and the Su- 
deteniands The personnel and materiel situation had 
to be re-examined. The number of trained reservists 
and of all those men fit for military service had to 
be taken into consideration. The same applied to the 
amount of materiel that was available; the horses and 
motor vehicles as well as the level of the industrial 
capacity used for war purposes. | 

Since the conditions in the field of materiel 
‘were most assuredly unsatisfactory, it was necessary 
to decide whether one should be content with a small 
but highly qualified wartime Army or enlarge it re- 
gardless of the considerable number of deficiencies | 


which would be entailed by such measure. 


A compromise solution for organizing the wartime 
Army was adopted. 
oz 1. Field Army: A core consisting of the 


armored units and the divisions of the peacetime Army 
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was only slightly weakened by detaching cadres. The 
additional units, using cadres from the peacetime Army, 
were formed in such a manner that, after a brief period, 
‘they could acquire adequate fighting qualities. The 

rest of the wartime Army was considerably weakened in 
order to reinforce somewhat later the Field Army as 
strongly as possible. 

2. Replacement Army: From the very begin- 
ning this Army was organized on a rather proad basis 
without regard to a considerable number of deficiencies 
that developed. The Replacement Army was intented 
eventually not only to meet the requirements of the 
Field Army for trained replacements, but also to 
form from its own personnel additional field units, 
provided there was enough materiel available for such 
purposes. 

The personnel situation in the autumn of 1939 


is shown by the table below. Only a small portion 


of the personnel at the disposal of the Army at that 


time had been given military training. 
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Age classes — 


21 to 35 36 to 45 


years of age years of age 
Regular arny, approxi- 
mately 730,000 
Reservists I (fully trained), 
approximately 500,000 
‘Reservists II (short-time 
training) approximately 600,000 
Reservists (no training . 
since 1918) approximately 1,700,000 
Total number of mén who had . 
received military training: 1,830,000 1,700,000 
Total 3,530,000 
Total Available Manpower 4,750,000 ~ 2,500,000 
Total — 12250, 000. 


Only 38 percent of the available manpower, 


especially the younger age classes, was trained, pe- 


cause the introduction of universal conscription in 
1935 had not been able to take full effect. The 
organization of the replacement units contributed 
considerably to the training of the type Il reser- 


vists. 
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The wartime Army of 1939 was composed as fol- 


Lows: 
Field Army (without construction troops) 2,314,000 
Construction troops? 427,000 


Replacement Army: 


a Replacement units, 
schools, and instruc- 
tion troops 768, 000 


b. Guard units and other 
agencies in the zone 
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of the interior 197,000 

Other forces stationed at the border 
or in the zone of the interior 48 , 000 
3,754,000 


A comparison of these figures reveals that only 


about half the manpower was being used by the wartime 


Army. This was due to shortages in equipment. The 


trained personnel, however, was made use of fully. 
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9 The disproportionately numerous construction troops 
were brought about by making a virtue of necessity. 
In view of the Army strength which was rather in- 
adequate in proportion to the neighboring states, 
the organization of the Reich Labor Service was used 
to the fullest extent in order to strengthen national 
defense by means of the latter's manpower. In the , 
course of the war the number of construction troops 
was considerably reduced and these members of the 
Reich Labor Service were included as recruits. 
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The difficulties due to lack of officers and 
specialists will not be treated here in detail. . The 
materiel situation governed the size of the wartime 
Army to an even greater extent than did the manpower 
situation. The armored units and peacetime divisions 
were well armed and equipped. Concerning all other 
troops, however, some serious deficiencies existed 
initially as to armament and equipment, In some 
fields they were gradually overcome; in others they 
were irremediable. There was a constant deficiency 
in motor vehicles of both quality and quantity and, 
as far as the Replacement Army was concerned, an 
armament lack. As the materiel situation improved 
new units were activated. 


The armament and ammunition supplies to meet 


combat requirements were so limited at the beginning 


of war that they would not have permitted combat ac-— 
tivities by main elements of the Field Army, for in- 
stance against France, for more than a. few weeks.. 
Later on any continuation of fighting would have been 
inpossibles the campaign against Poland lasted only 
a short time and required little ammunition, which made . 


it possible to produce the necessary quantities of 
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ammunition by the beginning of the campaign against 
France. — 

‘To solve the problem of the organizational structure 
of the wartime Army divisions of different value were 
formed: Since the motorized and cavalry divisions 
were not required to detach very many of their per~ 
sonnel as cadres for units to be activated, they re- 
tained their full combat value. An infantry division 
that had existed in peacetime was designated as an | 
infantry division of the first wave and detached 
cadres for the formation of infantry divisions of the 
second wave. The infantry divisions of first wave 
were replenished with Class I reservists of the 
youngest age clesses. The mountain divisions were 
rated equal to the infantry divisions of first wave. 

fhe infantry divisions of the second wave were 
not activated until mobilization started. Their 
organizational structure was rather Similar to that 
of the infantry divisions of the first wave and they 
had cadres from the latter which constituted twenty- 
five percent of their total strength. As replacements 
they were given Class II reservists as far as this was 


possible. Their motor vehicle equipment naturally was 
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of lesser quality since these vehicles were drawn 
from the national economy. These infantry divisions 
were ready for action after a brief period. 

| The infantry divisions of the third wave had no 
cadres from peacetime units. They were formed only... .. 
of reservists, including officers, of whom the majori-~ 
ty were’ more than forty years of age and had not re- 
ceived any military training since 1918. Organization, 
armament, and other equipment were rather deficient. 
Most of these divisions were concentrated and trained 
at training centers. It took them from four to eight 
-weeks to become operational. . 

The cadres of the infantry divisions of the fourth 
wave, which amounted to about fifteen percent of the 
authorized strength, consisted of personnel from re~ 
placement units. These divisions were brought up to 
required strength by the assignment of reserves. If 
‘possible, they were assigned Class I reservists, but 
the majority of the personnel were Class II reservists 
and a sizeable number of them were World War I ve- 
terans. The organizational structure of these di-. 
visions resembled that of the divisions of the second 


wave. It took them a few weeks to become operational. 
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“The following figures represent the strength 
of the Field Army, broken down by divisions and 
other units: 


ne 116,000 


10 armored divisions 
4 motorized infantry divisions 66,000, 
1 cavalry brigade | | 7,000 - 
_ 35 Infantry divisions of the first wave "625,000 
mountain divisions - 60,000 
infantry divisions of the second wave 240,000 
| infantry divisions of the third wave  —-380,000 


infantry divisions of the fourth wave 210,000 
‘divisions: of tostress troops-+ approxi-- 
mately — al | 67,000 


Frontier Guards 120,000 
Corps-,. arny-, GHQ troops 430,000. 
‘Construction troops ae 427,000 © 
Other units _ 17,000 


Total: strength of Field Army . 7 2,765,000 


Actually, nine armored divisions. The tenth armored 
division was activated from various instruction and 
other units in East Prussia immediately before the 
beginning of the war. , 


Fortress troops, officially called Frontier troops 
were intended for manning the Westwall between 

the Rhine and Moselle Rivers and the fortification 
system east of Frankfurt. an der Oder or in East 
Prussia. 
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The following figures pertain to the Replacement 
Army : 


Replacement troops . . 750,000 
Guard units 4 196,000 
Schools, instruction troops 18,000 


Other agencies’ ; 25,000 _ 
Total strength of Replacement Arny "989,000 


Motal strength of the Field Army 3,154,000 
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CHAPTER 4 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS DURING THE WAR 


‘I. PRIOR-TO THE 1940 CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST. 


When the Western Powers declared war on Germany 
on 3 September, 1939, the top-level command of the Army 
had to face great organizational problems. It has been 
explained in September, 1939, why the Army was by no 
means equal to the task of waging war on two fronts 
and why this did not lead to a military collapse at that 
time. The efforts taken to. overcome the deficiencies 
within the organization of the Army and to complete it 
for its new and more extensive tasks required the entire 
period before the beginning of the western campaign.. The 
solution of the organization problem was, in the first 
place, dependent on the logistical potentialities. The 
production of arms, equipment, tanks, motor vehicles, | 
ammunition, and clothing governed the speed by which 
the Army could be expanded. The additional efforts 
made to improve training, discipline, and combat 
morale of the troops will not be treated in detail 
here. Further tasks were entailed by the occupation 
of foreign countries. Aside from the immense nun-. 


ber of constant alterations in the organizational 
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field the following measures were taken for solving 
these extensive problems: 

1. The wartime Army was activated by mobilization 
at the beginning of the war in the form as described _ 
in the foregoing chapter. On the whole only the motor- 
ized units and the infantry divisions of first wave 
took part in the campaign against Poland. Almost all 
the other divisions were not employed in combat and 
were either concentrated along the quiet western border, 
assembled in training centers for training purposes, 
or moved subsequently to Poland as occupation troops. 
All these units were deficient in varying degrees. 

In some divisions a rather high percentage of the of- 
ficers and lower grades were not fit for combat; also 
their equipment was incomplete. These deficiencies 
were remedied during the winter. The unfit personnel 
were gradually replaced from the Replacement Army. In 
particular the World War I veterans who had been mobi- 
lized in default of trained reservists of younger age 
classes had to be ‘transferred from the infantry to 
service troops or other units more suitable for them. 


Several hundred. thousands of men were affected by this 


exchange program. 


2. New units for the Field Army were formed from 
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a 5 4 the Replacement Army whenever the materiel situation 

permitted. As the first step, five infantry divisions 

. of tke fifth wave were activated at the end of September, 
1939. The equipment was drawn from atooka of the Czech 
Army taken over in Bohemia and Moravia in the sumer 
of 1939. During the winter increased armament pro- 


duction. permitted activating new infantry divisions 


of the sixth and the seventh wave. The infantry di- 
visions were classified by "waves" in order to desig- 
nate the divisional types. Even in peacetime the lack 
of materiel prevented all infantry divisions from being 
organized and equipped according to the same ‘pattern. 
All infantry divisions which had the same organizational 
structure and equipment were, therefore, Classified 
according to certain waves and were numbered consecu- 


tively. These activations were followed by the for- 


mation of new units of GHQ troops such as artillery 
and signal units. 

3. The enormous amount of traveling done by 
military personnel created new problems that had not 
been fully anticipated in peacetime. for this reason 
special trains were constituted for military personnel 


on leave and for individuals traveling on duty. Ad- 


ditional problems were raised in the maintenance of 


discipline and the welfare for these masses of people 
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on the move. What made these matters so difficult was 
the fact that the integration of the Army was at first 
‘rather disjointed as a result of the induction Sf hue 
dreds of thousands of men who had received little pre~ 
vious military training. To overcome these difficul- 
- ties en Army patrol service was organized and given. 
military police authority. The members of the military 
patrol service were assigned to this organization only 
on a temporary: basis in order to avoid the creation 
of another organization which would require too much 
manpower and to make men with especially high quali- 
fications available. Eventually the Army Affairs 
Branch of the Army General Staff was established 
through which the Commander in Chief of the Army ex- 
erted a direct influence upon the’ troops with respect 
to welfare, education, and discipline. 


4. After the campaign against Poland the former 


provinces of West Prussia, with Danzig, Posen and other 
parts of Poland were incorporated into the Reich. 


New Wehrkreise were established within this area, and 
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the organization of recruiting centers was expanded | 
to include them. 


5. A military occupation organization was estab— 
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lished as the Government General of Poland. At the 
me same time the reilway as well as the signal Scum 
cations system within this territory were prepared 
and completed for national defense purposes and corn 
nected with the corresponding systems of the Reich. 


Under the prevailing war.conditions these tasks were 


accomplished with comparative ease according to. the 


desires of the Army General Staff. oe 
6. The decision to undertake an offensive against 
France and her northern neighbors required planning a 
military government for these territories. Military 
commanders for France and Belgium were appointed by 
‘the Army as subordinates to the Commander in Chief of 


eee 


II. FROM THE END OF THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN IN 1940: TO 


THE aes OF THE. CAMPAIGN AGAINST RUSSIA IN 1941. 


Immediately aetex the campaign against France, 


: the Wehrmacht High Command regarded the war's objective 
as having been attained to such an extent that.a partial 


demobilization of the Army was ordered initiated. These 


measures, however, were soon halted. The order to pre- 
‘pare a campaign against Russia was presented to the 


top-level Army command and involved it in new organi- 
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zational tasks. “The Army required additional foreeg 


and an organization suitable for traversing ‘large areas 


ene for conducting combat and supply operations in them. 


“The armament industry. was required to increase 
production as well as to carry ‘out new technical de- 
velopments in signal, tank, and motor. vehicles con~_ | 


struction in order to meet the peculiar demands. of the 


‘new theater of war. Here again, organizational plan- 


ning was. limited by. materiel potentialities,» although 
the industriel capacity of the occupied territories 


as well as the captured materiel from the stocks of the 


defeated armies was fully utilized to meet “the new. re=- 


quirements. The efforts made to inerease production 
permitted the following essential changes: 


i. ‘The number of armored divisions was inoreased 


from ten to twenty and the number of motorized. @ivisions 


from five to ten. 
2. Although the pull of the Field ee still con~ 
sisted of infantry. divisions in which the horse was the 


‘primary means of transportation, the ‘number of these 


divisions was reduced when several of then were reorgan~ 


ized as armored or notorized divisions. In their place, 


however, an even larger number of new infantry divisions 


were formed. 
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3. . In Russia bad roads and severe weather neces- 
sitated the equipping of the horse-drawn columns of the 
infantry divisions with lighter vehicles. Additional 
"panjer" trains were formed for these divisions equipped 
with the light vehicles commonly used in Russia and 
drawn by the hardened "panje" horses. During the can- 
paign these trains became more and more important and 
were continuously increased in number. 

4. Other divisions were made largely independent 
of motor vehicles in order to keep the units mobile 
under any Russian weather conditions. These divisions. 
were called light divisions end later, Jaeger divisions. 

5. Signal troops, engineers, railway operating 
troops, and supply troops were reinforced and allot-' 
ted special equipment. : 

6. The motor vehicle requirements were met. by in- 
adequate expedients. Since 1935 the production of 
military motor vehicles had been insufficient. At the 
beginning of the war the troops had to resort to motor 
vehicles drawn from the civilian economy. They were 
neither properly designed for military purposes nor 


puilt for rugged service as the wartime output always 


1 German Army adaptation ‘of a Polish word which came to 
be used in connection with the small Russian type farm 
horses, and the vehicles and sleds which they pulled. 
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lagged far behind requirements, the armored units 
and signal troops were given priority. The major 
part of the Field Army had to manage with an in= 
-adequate supply. of motor vehicles of rélatively low |. 
quality. ‘The campaign in Russia imposed extremely > 
“severe strains upon motor vehicles so that the repair 
requirements aes very high and numerous: motor . ve- 
hicles were lost entirely. The exploitation of the 
French automobile industry brought only slight relief 
since French vehicles were unsuitable for use in Russia, 
not being sturdy enough and having too.low a road clear- 
ance. | 
The repair and maintenance service had to be re- 
organized, since in Russia an exploitation of indige- 
nous installations was out of the question. | Repair, 
and maintenance, therefore, remained dependent on 
supply, which constituted a problem that could never 
be adequate solved in view-of the long supply’ line | 
and the excessively large number of different types 
of motor vehicles. Regarding this question, ‘the. 
reader is referred to the studies: "The Chief of 
Supply and Administration" and "The Chief of Army 


Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army"*, 
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| 7. The administration of the theater of oper- 
ations required an adequate organization. For the 
areas within the zone of the interior which were to 
be placed under civilian administration, there was 
established an office to represent the interests of 
the Army. It was planned to establish the positions 
of Military District Commanders which, as organizations 
of Wehrmacht, were not placed under the Commander in 
Chief of the Army but were directly responsible to Hitler. 
During the period between the French and the Rus- 

sian campaigns, German units were employed in Africa 
for the first time and other forces were transferred 

to Rumania as instruction troops. Service in Africa 
required a different organization and special equipment 
for the desert and tropical climates. Experience soon 
dictated a rapid modification in the organization and 
in armament, equipment, clothing, and rations. The 
establishment of an overseas transport organization 
was demanded. To complete divisions as instruction 
troops, numerous instruction detachments were sent 


also to Rumania. 


III. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN 
1941 TO AUTUMN 1942. 
At the beginning of the campaign against: Russia, 
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the Commander in Chief of the Army retained by Hit- 
Jer's order the responsibility only for the operations 
of those Army units that attacked Russia from Ger- 
many and Rumania. All the other tndatene of war be- 
came directly responsible to Hitler as far as the con- 
‘duct of operations was concerned. The Wehrmacht High 
Command was Hitler's Speratieus staff. While Russia 
became an Army High Command theater of war, Finland, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgiun, France, Africa, 

the Balkans and eventually Italy were Wehrmacht High 
Command theaters of war. The reason for this strange 
measure was Hitler's desire to lighten the load of 
Commander in Chief of the Army in favor of the oper- 
ational tasks he had to socouvl ish in the East. An- 


other reason was the fact that within the Wehrmacht 


High Command theaters of war negotiations with for- 


eign powers played an important role and only the 


Wehrmacht High Command was competent for such ne- 


gotiations. It was rather obvious that these two 
arguments were specious. In any case, a uniform con- 


duct of war by a superior authority was abolished by ~ . 
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this measure, and this happened at the very moment when 
the war situation was most critical. 


The Wehrmacht and Army High Commands in the various 
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theaters. of war now existed as coequals in oper- . 


ational commands > This was especially true because the 
Wehrmacht and ‘Army theaters of war had become of equel. . 

importance since the beginning of ‘the Allied invasion 

in 1944. Aside from the grotesqueness of this measure 

an. additional ‘peculiar situation AarOBe e The bulk see 

the Army’ was engaged in combat operations in Russia. 


Other forces of considerable strength were stationed | 


in France and Belgium as occupation forces or were en- 


gaged in preparing defensive measures against an ex- 
pected’. invasion of the continent. Smaller elements 
6f the Army were employed in the other ‘Wehrmacht 


High Command theaters of war. The organization and 


. equipment of the troops as well as their training and 


supply were subject to constant change as a result 

“of the serious supply situation and later’ on also. be= 
cause of manpower shortages. The troops employed in. 
the East were, of course , given priority in this. 
seaneet: The troops stationed in France ‘and Belgium 
were the reinforcements and replacements for the forces 
engaged in the Bast. In spite of these close inter~ - 
relations between the eastern and western theaters of 
war, these parts of the Army were subordinate to. 
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‘The Army High Command was also responsible for 
the organization, e equipment, training, and supply of 
the ‘troops employed in Wehrmacht High Command the- 
aters of war. Despite ‘the disinterested efforts on the 
part of ‘low-level agencies within the Army and Wehr- : 
macht ‘High Commands to bring about a loyal cooperation, 
a shifting of responsibilities took: place which was 
bound to entail serious consequences. The Wehrmacht 
High Command, for instance, had no intelligence agency 
at its disposal. Such an agency had not been neces- 
sary for the former activities of the Wehrmacht High | 


‘Command. For. an operational command staff, however, 


it was indispensable. 
To cite another example the Chief of the Army 
General staf? was responsible for. the conduct of oper= 
“ations only on the eastern front. ‘The Organization 
Branch, however, which worked under him was also ves 
sponsible for arming those troops employed in the Wehr- 
macht High Command theaters of war. As 4 result of the 
increasing shortage of ATMS y. an equality in armament 
for all units was not possible. Who was to establish 
priorities? This was also the problem of the Chief of 
Supply and Administration with respect to supply natters. 


The crisis of war was to be met with this disorgan~ 
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“4zea top-level command of the Wehrmacht and the Ar- 

my $ When the reverses before Moscow occurred the | 
Commander in Chief of the Army, von Brauchitsch, was 
relieved from his post and the Chief of the General 
Staff, Halder, was subordinated directly to Hitler. 

No changes, however, were ordered on the division 

of the Wehrmacht and Army High Command theaters of 

wer or on the responsibility of the Army High Con- 
mand for matters of organization, supply, and train- 
ing of troops exployed in Wehrmacht High Command the- 
aters of war. . The caverees on the eastern front during. 
the winter inflicted heavy losses upon the Army troops. 
Large quantities of arms, tanks, motor vehicles, and 
equipment were captured by the enemy. A resupply of 
these items for about ten divisions had to be pro- 
“ured and in some fields even more. In the armored and 
motorized divisions the losses of materiel were 
especially high. In some sectors of the front the in- 
fantry divisions suffered heavy losses in arms and 

suid pment: their personnel losses, which were high all 
along the front since they had been in combat for 
months, had come with surprising suddenness. Casualties 
exceeded what had been calculated and. were not anywhere 


balanced by replacements. 
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. Tie situation was made even more serious in Oc- 
tober 1941 when Hitler ordered a severe reduction in 
the armament production program for the Army in favor 
of the Navy and Luftwaffe. Hitler's order was a result 

“of his complete misjudgment of the situation. The Chief 
of the Army General Staff was not informed of the meas- 
ure until later. Meanwhile precious time was lost, 
with the result that production in many fields such as 
the manufacture of guns did not really build up again. 
until the summer of 1942. . 

| From that time on, any organizational measure was 
simply economizing with inadequate means, living from 
hand to mouth, working with moderate expedients and 
improvisation often. associated with. considerable risks. 
Above all, the lack of manpower agein ‘became a factor 
to reckon with; it had limited the size of the Army 
as early as at the beginning of the war but had been 


overcome during the winter of 1939-40. ‘The manpower 


shortage thenceforth persisted until the conclusion 
of the war. When the winter ended, the Army command 
was confronted with the difficult problem of replacing 
the casualties, the rate of which was very high, and 
of preparing the troops for an offensive in the sum— 


mer of 1942, which had peen ordered by Hitler. 
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This operation was to be launched on the southern 
half of the Russian front. Hitler aia not accept the 
argument brought forward by the Army General Staff. 

- that such an offensive was irresponsible since it 
could be carried out only by depriving the other sec- 
tors of the reserves which they needed so badly. He 
insisted upon carrying out his offensive on the southern 
part of the eastern front, for the purpose of which 

the majority of the forces in the East were. to, pe en= 
ployed. a 

In order to bring the Field Army employed in the 
East to operational condition with respect to the new 
nission the following decisions were made: | 

‘1. Three armored divisions in. France and a large 
munbes © of infantry divisions in ‘Germany were to be sent 
as reinforcements for the army euployed in the East. 

2. Exhausted infentry divisions were - to pe trans—. 
ferred from the east to France for rehabilitation and 
returned later for employment in the offensive. 

-3. Other exhausted infantry and armored divisions 
_were to be transferred from the east to France in order . 
to stay there for the purpose of gradual rehabilitation. 


In their place, occupational divisions in France were 
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to be reorganized and. shipped to Russia. | 
| . Ae ‘AlL divisions employed in the east were to be 
rehabilitated by the following’ system: 

Be All divisions of the aray groups intended 
eée i offensive operations were to be prought to full 
strength in personnel and materiel by replacements. 

b. A part of the PEL aN EY a@ivisions and ‘all | 
armored. and motorized divisions were +o be transferred 
temporarily to ‘special areas oe the purpose of re-: 
habilitation as described above, while the majority 

| of the infantry divisions were to be rehabilitated by 
improvisation ‘at the front. | 

Ce Those divisions on the other paki of the 
front that were not, resupplied for participation in the 
offensive operations were to be rehabilitated. to a . 
limited extent only. ‘They were reorganized and their 
strength was reduced from nine to six battalions. 


5.. During 1942 the Replacement Army was to pro- 


vide personnel replacements equal to the expected 
casuaities for the entire eastern front. | 


These measures were begun during the winter. The 
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offensive was to start at the end of June at the ex~ 
treme southern wing. Adequate schedules for -+the trans- 


port and march movements were to be established and kept 
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in conformity with the logistical capabilities. of the 
Chief of Armament and Commander of the Replacement Ar- 
my. The inadequate capacity of the railway system in 
the Bast made: it neeoesety for all. armored end motor= 
‘nea divisions as well as for: ‘the majority of the in- 
fantry divisions coming from the Reich and France. to. 
advance. from the German border, or from railway’ sta- 
tions far behind the front, in marches that often ween 
weeks. In acdiyton, thousands -of motor vehicles were 
moved ‘in long ‘columns from Germany into those areas 
behind the eastern front that were used for rehabi-~ 
litation purposes. The animal replacements for the 
immease losses that had been inourrea during the | 
winter were brought from the zone of the interior ‘to 
the front by large-scale march movements. | 
| _ The program was carried out generally according 
to plen, though the. events at the front at that time 
caused additional and unforeseen problems. The Ele- 
venth Army, for instance, which was employed in the | 
- Crimea, was transferred.on the order of Hitler across 
Russia into ‘the area east of Leningrad efter the Crimea 
was conquered and could not be used in the operations 
in the south: he Russian offensive south of Kharkov 


in April which threetened a breakthrough of the German 
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front finally resulted in a serious Russien defeat, 
but at also upset preparations for. the offensive. 

The troops available at the beginning of the of- 
‘fensive were established and rehabilitated as had been 
plenned. | 

The attack of the armored units was to play the 
decisive role. When the attack began, the armored 
and motorized units of the Army were distributed 


and equipped as follows: 


armored - _notorized number 
’ divisions. divisions 


In the East: 


Q. Spearhead of . . x 
: the offensive 15° | “  - . 2,400 


be rest of the . . 
_ front. 5 BS +, 2000 


In the West: 


(in process of re- 


~habilitation) 5 - | 50 
Norw ay | 
| _(in process of. 5, oh ee : 
formation) 2 ~ a | te 
Africa: So tite ss ew 00 | 
noteke: 26 vi 2,880 
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Each armored division within the sector of the 
- front where the offensive was to. be launched’ nad 
three tank battalions with a total of about 140 
tanks. Each motorized division had one tank bat- 
talion equipped.with forty-six tanks. ‘The latter 
was an innovation pased upon experience,for until 
this time the motorized divisions had no tanks~ 
This measure was to be the first step in the gradual 
conversion of the motorized divisions into armored 
divisions, as planned by the Army General Staff. | 
Tie three armored divisions stationed in 
France had each completed their rehabilitation by 
the end of August, September, and October, respec- 
‘tively. . They were equipped with newest. armor and . 
were also pound for employment in the East. ‘he . 
landings of the Western Allies in French North 
Africa, however, prevented this projected USC 6 As 
the units were being rehabilitated their tanks ae. 
rearmed with the long-barrelled guns wien had se~ 
cured the superiority of German over Russian armor 
in 1942. An additional factor was that the anti- 
tank equipment of all units was improved by al- | 
locating to the Army in the East considerably more 


than a thousand towed antitank guns as well ‘as 
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self-propelled antitank ‘guns and assault gun bat- 
teries for the infantry divisions. pot 

What had been planned could not be carried out 
“in one important. respects The personnel reauirements 
caloulated by the Army General Staff eould not be net. 


The strength reductions. for divisions not partici- 


pating in the offensive had not heen originally con- 
templated but was now taken as a@ necessary expedient. 
Even BO. it was still not possible to provide re- | 
placements equal to the estimated casualty rate. 
Although ‘the. Wehrmacht High Command was responsible’ 
“for allocating persons eligible for military service 


to the Commander of the ‘Replecenent ‘Arny, a rivalry 
over manpower developed with the Reich Minister for. 
Armament and ‘Ammunition, the Gauleiter? within Ger- 
| many, and other agencies. “The personnel requisitions . 
of the Chief of the Army general Staff, originally 
“acknowledged, were not euifillea and their correct- 
“ness was questioned. Hitler, to. whom this important ; 
question was submitted, decided against the ‘Chief of 
the Army General. Steff. Thus the Army, though brought 
- to full strength, had to start the decisive offensive . 


TS 


3 - Regional leader of the NSDAP. (Translator) 
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- operation without adequate repsacement reserves. 


Consequently, the armies reached their objectives 
with their units in a battered condition at the mo- 
ment when the enemy counteroffensive produced the | 
crisis which was to lead to'the defeat at Stalin- 
grad. Before the offensive -the eastern front was 
2,000 kilometers long. It was to increase to 2,500 
Jeilometers after the objectives were reached. The . 
Army in the East, however, was supposed to accomplish 
its mission with a strength below that of the summer 
of 1941. 

At this time hundred thousands of able-bodied 


‘laborers were employed in Germany for purposes un- 


important for the conduct of war, such as construc= 
tion work in Berlin and in other "Gau" capitals.* 

The Luftwaffe and the Navy, whose losses were 
small compared to those of the Army, had substantial 
personnel reserves at their disposal- Since the Wehr- 
macht High Command was unable to impose its will on 
those two branches of the Wehrmacht as firmly as its 
mission demanded, it coulda not support the hard—fight- 


ing Army py transferring reserves. from the other branches. 


4 Gau - district of the NSDAP (Translator). 
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The relatively small number of replacements, about 
100,000, which the Army required for accomplishing 


its mission, -but which were not allocated to it, led 


‘to considerably -higher losses later without even making 


it possible to prevent catastrophe. 

“After constant pressure was exerted by the Chief 
of ‘the Army General Staff, Hitler decided in Septem- 
ber, when it was almost too late, to order. the im- 
mediate transfer of 200,000 men from the Luftwaffe 
to the Army. This group, consisting of young soldiers 


who had received infantry basic.training, were avail— 


‘able at once. It would have been entirely. possible 


to transport 100, 000 men: during October and November. 
‘as replacements for the .severely mauled armies employed 


on the Don and in the Caucasus, but a few days later 


Hitler revoked. the order for reasons which are not 


quite clear but, in any case, quite subjective. The 


Luftwaffe was ordered to organize new units, the s0- 
ealled Luftwaffe field divisions. This action elimi- 
nated the last possibility. of sustaining the offensive 
wing of the Army in the east by means of reorganization. 
‘The condition of the Army at the beginning of the 
winter of 1942-435 was critical. All types of divisions 


of the southern army groups in the east were worn out 
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and there was. n0 prospect of adequate replacements. 
Those divisions within the central .sector ees 
north had recovered somewhat. However, as a resid’ 
‘of their reorgati zation the number. of their pattale 
dons was reduced from nine to. six. The divisions 
were weakened +o such an extent thet in the long run 
they were unable to perform their tasks without: re- 
placements, since an excessive strain was imposed 
upon the infantry of these divisions. “Moreover, al- 
most no reserves were stationed in reer of the army 
groups within the central and northern sectors. The 
‘manpower potentials of the German forces in France . 
and Belgium were also considerably depleted. The 
units stationed there were poorly armed and badly 
equipped with motor vehicles and had many officers . 
and men ‘who were no Oneee fit FOr employment: in the 
‘east owing to their age». wounds and disability from 
freezing. ‘The defeat in Reypt had likewise caused 
casualties -that could not.be easily balanced. The 
Replacement Army could make saan ad 
number of trained men. _ . | 

The Army High Command was forced to seek further. 
expedients. Rumanian, Bungarian, ang Italian sneer 


had participated in the offensive. The fighting | ; 
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abilities of these troops, however, were so poor as 
a result of their inexperience and, above all,. of 
their bed. armament, that their employment was rather, 
risky. The unsatisfactory materiel situation of the. 
Wehrmacht permitted only a limited support of them 
by allocating ‘Arms, tanks, and other equipment and 
by detaching gome German troops. 

As early as 1941 the’ German troops’ began to in- 
duct: as auxiliary personnel into their supply trains, 
sometimes even into their combat units, those indige- 
aeaw people and eastern prisoners of war who volun=* 
‘teered for auch service. Balts, Ukrainians, and 
Turkmenians and other members of Mongoloid tribes 
volunteered in large numbers. Their treatment as 
well as their status constituted a new, fundamental 
problem. Since 1941 the Army High Commana had. vain- 
1y made great efforts to persuade Hitler to approve 
a large-scale activation of. troops from these peoples. 
Any activation, however, should have been preceded by 
a fundamental change of policy. in the: treatment of _ 
the population within the Baltic Bea: states by the 
‘civilian Reich Commissioners. Tt was not before the 
summer of 1942 that Hitler gave his ‘limitea approval 


to these plans. Meanwhile the readiness of the eastern 
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population to take part in the fighting had decreased 
in consequence of the policies followed by the civil-_ 


ian Reich Commissioners. This readiness had given 


way to a waiting attitude, and in White Russia even — 


Even so, it 


_to a hostile one. was possible to or 
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ganize numerous units from these eastern peoples in 
the course of the following years and to use in the 

7 military service many hundred thousands of indigenous 
| auxiliary. personnel. - | 


The high ‘rate of casualties obechae with -the- 


impossibility. of bringing the infantry divisions up 
to’ full strength made it advisable to consolidate, 
divisions in order to ‘restore & reasonable ratio bet. 


ween the number “of men employed in combat - and those » 


employed’ in the. auxiliary service. Such a method : 
would have made it possible to introduce the . inoreas- 
ingly necessary measures for economizing in officers, 
noncommissioned officers; specialists, as. well as | 
any. 


endeavor to give reality to such a solution was — ; 


in motor vehicles, horses, and equipment. 


frustrated. by the decided resistance of Hitler. . For 
z this reason it was. impossible ‘to. prevent the majority. 
“of the infantry divisions from losing much of their 


-inherent value during the further. course of the war. 
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The physical and psychological strain upon the soldier 
at the front became excessive. Aside from his extreme 
readiness to make sacrifices, it was. the knowledge of 
‘peing confronted with a fierce, inexorable enemy, that 
gave the German soldier, who was often fighting singly 
or in small groups, the’ stamina for enduring incon= 
ceivable privations. This knowledge also increased 

; the morale of those troops fighting in those encircled 
‘pockets which became so common, during the later years _ 


of the war. 


IV. FROM THE AUTUMN OF 1942 UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 
a In autumn 1942 the: strength of the Army dropped 

to such a critical level that catastrophic consequences 
‘could be prevented only if the top-level command adop- 
“ted: a. strategy which would avoid large scale reverses 
and minimize losses. But Hitler was not ready to ac— 
cept such a policy. After the catastrophes at Stalin-— 
‘grad in January 1943 and in Africa in the late spring 
of the. same year that had caused the Army Losses: of 
‘more than half a million men, great efforts were made 
to brovide the necessary replacements. It might have 
been possible to replace the losses numerically, but 
not ‘with respect to quality. . | 


The increased armament production yielded a larger 
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output of materiel and other equipment but this improve-_ 
iment was outweighed by the decreasing combat value of 
the troops. . | 

The personnel and materiel losses, therefore, 
continued to increase. They increased more rapidly 
‘than aly wieasunee taken. to improve the situation could 
‘pecome effective, no matter how comprehensive they 
were. The decline of combat value was not due to sink- 
ing morale. ‘On the whole, devotion to duty and loyal- 
ty remained extraordinarily high, high enough to bal- 
ance ‘to an astonishing extent the deficiencies in com- 
mand, training, and armament. The high rate of casual- 
ties of senior commanders, junior leaders, and old, | 
pattle-hardened, front-line infantrymen, however, could 
no longer be adequately made up. The efficiency of | 
the troops declined, although intensive training was 
conducted with the utmost vigor in the Replacement | 
. Army and in the Field Army. The lack of capability 
increased inexorably, however, and entailed a corre 
sponding increase in personnel and materiel losses. 
Finally, failure in offensive actions on both a large 
and a small scale became more frequent. 


It should be pointed out that.the numerical ratio 


. between German and-Russian forces, as far as fighting 
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power was concerned, ‘always showed an excessive su- 

 periority ‘of. the. Russians. The numerical ratio in ‘the 
. West also was heavily in Pagon of the Allies after the 

- invasion started. The, front lines were always great— 
ly extended. This’ fact imposed an excessive physical 
~~ strain upon the infantry divisions which could ae 

- eely ever ‘be relieved, and which increasingly impaired 
the physical strength of the individual soldier. In 
this respect, only the armored units were better off. 
Great efforts ‘were made to keep armored units at a 
level above average, since they were of decisive im- 
-Portance in the conduct of operations. “More and more 
they ‘became the hard core at the focal pointe of com= 
bat, both in the orfensive as well as in the defensive. . 
: Sometimes it was possible to equip adequately and com-. 
' pletely a more or less large number of armored divisions. 
‘But a decline in the efficiency of command and troops 


_ became obvious here, too, which often deprived an oper- 


ation of its expected success. 


Steadily fighting with ‘inferior forces, in con— 
plisnce with the often senseless demand of Hitler never 
$0 G4 up an inch of ground without fighting, led to 


increasing exhaustion. After the great reserves in 


1944 in Rumania and in the central sector of the easter 
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front and after tne revolt of 20 July 1944°, the Party 
= agitated against the high-level Army. commanders, and 
a “yndermined official confidence in the Army command. 
“How could the combat value of the Army be raised by 
organizational measures in view of this. development? 
This problem became insoluble. 
; . in spite of this situation efforts were made to 
improve the armament and the equipment of the troops 
by increasing armament production. A considerable 
increase in many fields was actually achieved. How~ 
ever, psoas of low productive efficiency, these 
‘measures were unable to affect the situation at the 
front to the same extent as had been possible one or 
two - years pefore. Coincidentally with this increase 
in output there was & decline in productive efficiency | 
: because important, individual spare parts were ‘fre- 
quently lacking. _ the lack of certain types of ammuni— 
‘ _ tion. such as armor piercing shells, gasoline, certatz 
« arms, especially of spare parts, optical instruments, 
and prime movers for guns became increasingly obvious, 
and, in turn, materiel losses were increased. The troops, 
for instance, received tanks or other weapons which were 


in technical respects not yet fit for use at the front. 


> the attempted assassination of Hitler (Translator). 
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Sometimes the lack of materiel at the front was. due 

to a tactical situation which aid not permit rasular 
dipply, or it was a result of the increasing effects. 
of Allied air attacks against the homeland. . 

| . The most oritical of all wants, however, was that 
of personnel. The manpower of Germany had approached 
the stage of complete exhaustion. 

The following expedients were used to overcome the 
eneE ene: of personnel: | 

1. "Exchange of personnel fit for combat duty 
taken: from staffs and from. establishments within the 
gone of the interior for personnel not fit for com~ 
bat duty. 

ee. Issue of new tables” of. organization which pro- 
vided fewer men for all units not employed in combat. 

Be Transfer of Luftwaffe and Navy personnel to 
the Army. 

Ae Increased induction of volunteers from the 
‘eastern territories into the Army. 

5. Personnel working in industry to be made 
available for military service by employing sone and — 
foreign laborers. | | 

6. Employment of women in signal units, in high- 


level staffs, and in antiaircraft units. 
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Te Constant monitoring of the above measures 


+0 include combing-out actions. 


In the course of time hundred thousands of men 


were thus made available for service in the Army. It 


‘was only natural that sometimes they did not contri- 


pute to the fighting power as far as morale was con- 
cerned and that some of the remedial measures appeared 
imposing on paper but in practice showed little or no 
effect. oa 

Measures were sometimes ordered that eo aeons 
in their self-deception and resulted from need and ner- 


vousness. An example was the invention of alert units, 


in which personnel of the staffs and of units employed 


in rear of the front were in an emergency employed in 
the front line. Entirely disintegrated divisions with 
the strength of a regiment or even less, were designa~- 
ted division-groups.° Three of such division-groups 
7 

Impractical organizations such as armored pri- 
gades, assault gun brigades, and engineer brigades, 


the strength of which amounted to one or two battalions 


6 ‘A unit formed by transferring the designation of a 
partially destroyed division to one ot a consolidation 
; of its regiments (Translator). 


Two or three understrength divisions assembled into 
a tactical unit under a corps commander, with an in- 
provised corps staff (Translator). . 
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- and which had nothing to do with the term brigade, 

By were established. These chaotic measures led to a 
further increase in personel and materiel losses. 

| Most of the luftwaffe field divisions should 
have, been disbanded and ‘taken over by the Army as 
early as in 1943, since they had little or no com- 
pat value. But their valuable personnel was lost in 
the maclatrom of misorganization. Instead parachute 
divisions were formed by the Luftwaffe. The Navy, 
too, organized several navy grenadier divisions in. 
1945 which were bound to lack combat value in spite 

of their extremely good personnel. . 

‘After 20 July 1944 the people's grenadier di- 
visions (Volksgrenadierdivisionen), the people's 
artillery corps (Volksartilleriekorps) and similar 

organizations were established for the sake of which 
= the old divisional units that still possessed a high- 
ly valuable core were increasingly neglected and saori~ 
Picea. | 
Desperate measures such as the activation and. 
employment of troops formed of youngsters had nothing 
to do with organization. The continuous di sontanioncion 


of the top-level command created an increasing organi-_ 
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4 -gational chaos: The Wehrnacht High Command, the 
| ‘Army General Staff, the Command of the Armed SS- 
. * (Waffen-SS),. the Luftwaffe High sonmena and, finally, 
- the Navy, too, were organized 80 as, to be parallel | 
with each other and often even against each other 
as far as ground warfare concerned. Under these. 
circumstances a methodical control of armament was 
hardly possible. At the. beginning of this study it. 
| was stated that organization as well as armament were 
planned to be controlled according to the demands of 
the top-level command. This principle took it for 
granted that top-level command would place its re- 
quirements 36 an in advance ‘that organization as 
‘well as armament-industry would have enough time - 
to make the necessary adaptions. However, this was 


taken into consideration to a constantly decreasing 


' extent and the result was an increasing confusion in 

‘ the fiela of armament’. 
if The top-level political srxentty avoided the main 
Be issue, namely that the war potential -had hopelessly 


shrunk in comparison to that of the enemy. Instead 
of tackling this problem and drawing the necessary 
conclusion, the top-level political authority deceived 


itself by going around it at an increasing speed. 
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> 33 A phenomerion, parallel to this development, which 
increased ¥0 its. fullest extent after 20 July 1944, 

_ was the reign’ of ‘terror perpetrated by the, top-level - 
authority which destroyed the confidence and sincerity 
of: the high-level comandac ‘The end of the War saw @ 
complete disintegration of an: organisation that. hed 

started ef peak~performance. . 

In. order to complete ‘the story the formation of 
the ‘Yolkssturm® must be mentioned heres The organi- 
zation; however, is not to be blamed on the Wehrmacht 
since ‘it Was a creation of the Nazi Party. The game, | 
applied to the Wehrwolt? which, however, probably ex= 
isted only. in ‘the press. and radio. 

- The solution. to the organizational problems with 
which the’ Army High Command was cortronted,. was in-- 
fluenced by deficiencies during the entire period 
of time treated in this study.. It was always neces—— 
wary to resort to expedients. _ The Organization Branch 

“Smae the | greatest efforts. to meet the requirements of. 
the ‘Army Command and to Provide organization, armanent,, 


and equipment. as effectively as ‘possible. for the troops 


8 “People! 8 , militia, asdenbled dcring. ‘the last. years of 
the war, resembling somewhat.the wartime . state penaed 

. in the United States and England. : 

9 * 


“Nagi attempt to organize. ‘an underground movenent. 


(Translator) - 


“aptly daring te (ar oak the: ‘later course oe 


Branch. was. ragged into the whirlpool of ‘gol- 
apelin dietatorship, it was the foult of ‘persons un-: ‘ 

der whose ‘command at was placed ana, ‘who had hnecome 
"servants of the chaotic: forees and no longer’ had wills 


of their own. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE ORGANIZATION BRANCH 
OF THE ARMY GENERAL STAFF OF SUMMER, 1939. 
Officers Officers. Officials Clerks 
- (GSC) (on the. © Printers 
supplemen-— 
tary list) 


Chief of Branch 
Subsection RV: Data 


or the Reich Defense 
Board 


Section II: Organi- 
gational structure of 1 
‘peacetime Army Subsection . 
IIa (Simultaneously chief © 
of section II): Organi- 
zation at peacetime Ar- 

my: 


Subsection IIb; Or- 
ganization of command 
ehannels, command au- 
thority, personnel re- 
quirements of the Army . 
General Staff for the . 
peacetime Army an 


Section IIIs Organi- 
Zational structure of © 
wartime Army, mobili-. 
zation : 


Subsection III A: Pre- 
parations for mobili— 
gation by.agencies out- 

- gide the Wehrmacht ; 
(Armed SS, Reich Labor . 
Service, Reich Bank, | 
Reich Ministry of the 
Interior) in cooperation 
with the Wehrmacht High 
Command 1 
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Officers Officers: Officials Clerks 
(GSC) = = (on the eo Printers 
supplemen- ' 
tary: list). 


- Section III Bs Mo= 
bilization: a. Prin- 
ciples, b. Wartime or- 
ganization of the Army, 2 
ec. Mobilization dead-  . 
lines, advance measures, 
personnel requirements 
for the wartime. Army 
Attached: Printing of- 
fice 


Section Tii C: War- 
ime orgenizational 
structure of top-le- 
vel Army command, ; 
command authority in . 
wartime, materiel re- 
quirements (armament, 
production, equipment, 
arms, development of 

arms} ‘ 


Re istration Office: 
Bureau, file adminis- 
tration. 
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